THE SECOND EVENING

at her in the dressing-room, but she preferred that to being
alone through the evening until it was time for her to
dress and come tripping on to the golden stage. She did
not look capable of tripping anywhere at this moment.
Indeed, she barely seemed a creature of flesh and blood
at all, but rather the ghost of some bygone occupant of
that scented room. The very frocks she took from their
hangers in the wardrobe and laid out upon the bed had
more life than she; and when finally she chose one of
champagne crepe-de-chine, and to wear with it a large
black picture hat with a cream-dyed ostrich plume, the
frock and the hat seemed to go out of fashion when she
put them on, to be perhaps the costume of a Traviata in
the dressing-room of a forgotten opera-house, and even
as real a creature as that, only because she had painted the
ghostliness out of her face with rouge, and by blacking
her eyebrows and lashes given her deep blue eyes a decep-
tive lustre of eager ardent life.

It was not the prospect of being separated from Arthur
which had thus overwhelmed her. Her mind, indeed,
was hardly capable of imagining anything it had not
experienced. She knew that to live in an apartment by
herself would be intolerable, because she had already lived
in such apartments. There had been that merchant at
Jassy who had left her with nothing to do all day except
try on the furs he had given her. She had found the
boredom of it insupportable, and now that she had ex-
perienced the pleasure of looking forward to a man's
company every day she was able to imagine how dull it
would be not to be visited every day by Arthur. Even
in the Pension she had begun to dread that ennui. But
complete separation from Arthur by the adventure of
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